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with all its military ventures, the Government in its contest of
manoeuvre with Bonaparte was again making use of the Army.
At midsummer, after the failure of the attempt on Belleisle and the
final liquidation of the Chouans, it resolved to employ it to knock
Spain out of the war. For France's junior partner, after three
ruinous years, hoped only for peace. Relations between blockader
and blockaded off the Iberian ports had for long been far more
friendly than those between the Spaniards and their bullying French
masters: high-flown compliments, presents of wine and cheese,
and even more substantial services had been continuously exchanged
by British naval officers and the courtly Dons. It was only Godoy
who seemed to be keeping Spain in the war at all.

The capture of Spanish naval bases became, therefore, the
Government's first objective. In July 13,000 of the troops which
Stuart had vainly demanded for operations in Italy were sent under
General Pulteney and a naval escort to seize the great naval arsenal
of Ferrol. No attempt had been made to reconnoitre the ground
or obtain information about the strength of the Spanish garrison
and defences: a little vague talk by sanguine naval officers was
quite enough for Dundas. When the troops landed on the Galician
coast in the third week in August they found the place impreg-
nable. After a brief skirmish with Spanish outposts they re-em-
barked, much to the fury of the Navy which had set its heart on
prize money. The public, which was now ready to blame the
Army for everything, ignorantly endorsed this view.

It mattered little. For at the beginning of August the Cabinet
had reached a further decision: to concentrate its entire available
force for an attack on Cadiz. In accordance with its latest orders
22,000 British soldiers, drawn from Pulteney's abortive expedition
and from Abercromby's Mediterranean command, were assembled
at Gibraltar in September. With the hurricane season approaching,
they were to make a sea-borne descent on one of the strongest
places in Europe: the principal naval port of a proud people who,
however lukewarm towards their ally's cause, were famed for
valour in defence of their own soil.

It fell to Abercromby, supported by Pulteney and Moore, to
command the expedition. It sailed from Gibraltar on October 3rd,
1800, in more than a hundred and fifty transports escorted by Lord
Keith and the Mediterranean Fleet. For the next three days, while
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